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Portland Cement Testing

advisable, in order to ensure  accurate results, to have it
re-washed and sifted in the testing room before use.
The use  of  the   sand  test,  originally imported  from
Germany, is gradually making its way in this country, and
doubtless,  if a really reliable sand could always be ob-
tained, the sand test would be of great value in forming an
opinion of the constructive value of the cement, inasmuch
as cement is never used neat, but always with a certain
proportion of sand or aggregate, and its value, qud cement,
depends more upon its adhesive properties, than its powers
of cohesion.    Faija was strongly averse to the sand test,
his contention being that, in order to make a sand test of
any value, it was first necessary to test the sand, and he
advocated that, if a sand test were used at all, the sand to
be actually used in the work should be utilised for testing
purposes.    This, of course, would afford valuable informa-
tion to the actual user as to the strength of the work he
was constructing, but it would only be of service on that
particular work, and would be of no comparative value to
anyone but himself.    Until lately the author was naturally
strongly imbued with the same views, but, as a result of
recent experiments, he has been forced to the conclusion
that a neat test, by itself, does not afford any true indication
of the constructive value of a sample.    In the course of
his experiments on the effect of admixtures of Kentish
Rag, etc., upon Portland  Cement,1 he found that it was
possible to mix as much as 20 per cent of foreign inert
material, such as finely ground sand, with the cement, with-
out materially affecting the strength of the neat briquette,
in some cases such an admixture actually improving it.
The sand test, on the other hand, invariably showed the
adulteration, although not to such an extent as to enable
it to be detected by that means alone.    In a later series
1 Transactions, Society of Engineers, 1896.